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Original Communications, 


ISABELLA OF BAVARIA. 
Amone those who at the close of the four- 
teenth century stood prominently forward 
in the ranks of pomp and pleasure, was 
Isabella of Bavaria. She was the daugh- 
ter of Duke Clement, and married to 
King Charles the Sixth of France. He 
was young, brave, and chivalrous, and 
much attached to Isabella. Her beauty 
and vivacity charmed the young monarch, 
and a long and joyous life lay before him, 
when an event occurred, threatening in 
itself and most dismal in its consequences. 

The king had been somewhat indisposed, 
and his manner had been deemed strange, 
when, on 3rd of August, 1392, his conduct 
became more extraordinary than ever. 

“ Having drawn up his troops,” says the 
‘Pictorial History of France,’ “in battle 
array, and armed himself at all points, he 
made a promenade, apparently without 
any object in view, to a lazar established 
in the middle of a wood for the reception 
of deceased persons, at a short distance 
from the city. There a man of grim as- 
pect, but half dressed, and wearing a loose 
cloth coat or frock, started from among 
the trees, and seizing the king’s bridle, 
* Pass no further, noble king,’ he exclaimed, 
‘you are betrayed.’ Charles manifested 
alarm. His hands fell on the saddle, and 
he gloomily moved on without speaking. 
The man had disappeared. On leaving 
the wood they entered on a sandy plain, 
and the royal cavalcade solemnly advanced; 
when one of the men-at-arms, rendered 
drowsy by the heat of the sun, accidentally 
dropped his lance. It fell on the king’s 
helmet, which a page carried before him. 
The noise of the shock, shaken as the 
king’s nerves were, overthrew his mind 
altogether. Raising himself furiously in 
his stirrups, he drew his sword, and ex- 
claiming ‘ treason!’ killed the involuntary 
offender on the spot, and then attacked all 
who were near him, galloping, and striking 
right and left, till at length he sunk ex- 
hausted in the arms of his guards. He 
had become a maniac.” 

He recovered his senses on the third day, 
but his health was often interrupted, and 
a second accident rendered his case hope- 
less. We are told “there was a grand 
celebration of the second marriage of a 
German lady in the suite of Queen Isabella, 
at which Charles was present, disguised as 
a satyr, with four lords all chained toge- 
ther. To render the representation faith- 
ful to mythological tradition, they were 
dressed in a sort of cloth swathing, smeared 
with pitch and resin, and dotted with locks 
of wool. The king’s brother, approaching 
with some of his friends, applied a flam- 
beau to one of them, to make the ladies 
laugh. Ina moment the whole were en- 
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veloped in flames, and the danger was the 
greater from their being chained. Charles 
alone was saved from the consequence of 
this freak by the Duchess of Berry, who 
had recognised him, and who, forbidding 
him to move, threw herself upon him, and 
covered him with her mantle till assistance 
could be obtained. The relapse which fol- 
lowed was terrible. ‘He no longer wished 
to be a king or a husband. He threw 
away his arms, tore the leurs-de-lis from 
his clothes, and obliterated them from his 
plate. The sight of his queen, whom he 
had fondly loved before, threw him into a 
fury.” 
If Isabella was affected at the melan- 
choly condition to which her husband was 
reduced, she was not long before she found 
consolation. The king’s brother, the 
Duke of Orleans, was a man of pleasure, 
the husband of a.celebrated beauty, Valen- 
tina of Milan, a princess whose gentleness 
and worth are recorded to have been equal 
to her charms. She soothed the unhappy 
monarch, and he seemed to wish no one 
else to approach him. While generous 
charity moved her to comfort the benighted 
Charles, the Duke of Orleans and the 
Queen, exercising all the powers of the 
monarch, ran a career of extravagance and 
dissipation that scandalized all France. 
The most bitter reproaches were breathed 
against Isabella. It was said the money 
extorted from the people was spent by the 
Queen and her paramour in heartless 
luxury in fétes at the Louvre, unmindful 
of the deplorable situation of the King. 
An Augustine monk named James Le- 
grand had the boldness, when preaching in 
the Queen’s presence, to reprove the mon- 
strous excesses with which she was 
charged, and that in such unsparing terms, 
that one of her officers, indignant at the 
affront offered to his mistress, threatened 
to throw the priest into the Seine. The 
menace was treated with contempt, and 
the preacher continued his labours, while, 
fired by his example, the occupants of other 
pulpits, took a similar course. Extrava- 
gant:statements were put forth of the ex- 
incurred at Paris and Vincennes, 
and as one instance of it the assailants of 
Isabella declared that she and her attend- 
ants wore head-dresses so enormously 
that they could not pass through the door- 
ways of the palace without bowing their 
heads. 


The consequences of misconduct so gross 
were what might be expected--humilia- 
tion and calamity. One of her knights, 
Bois-Bourdon, who was honoured with her 
attentions, was seized, tied up in a leathern 
sack, and thrown into the river. A reform 
of her household was demanded, and her 
jewels were taken from her to meet the 
expenses of the war then carrying on 
against England. Other treasures which 
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she had concealed were discovered, and re- 
ceived a similar appropriation. 

Her lover, the Duke of Orleans, was 
assassinated by persons engaged for that 
purpose by the Duke of Burgundy. He 
was known to be with the Queen, when a 
message was sent to him that the King, 
who had occasionally had intervals, 
wished to speak with him immediately. 
He mounted his mule, and followed by two 
esquires, one on horse, and four or five 
valets on foot, had reached the old Rue de 
Temple, and leisurely advanced, “ singing 
and playing with his glove,” when those 
who waited for him presented themselves. 
Believing that he was mistaken for some 
one else, he hastened to declare that he was 
the Duke of Orleans. “ We know it, and 
you are ‘the man we look for,” was the re- 
ply. A violent blow from a battle-axe 
severed his left hand from the arm, and, 
says Monstrelet, “so many rushed on him 
that he was struck off his mule, and his 
skull split so that his brains were spilt on 
the pavement.” 

The unfortunate Valentina deeply la- 
mented the fall of her lord, neglected as 
she had been, and claimed justice against 
the Duke of Burgundy, who had caused his 
death, but the interesting mourner died 
without obtaining it. 

This catastrophe did not abate Isabella’s 
love of pleasure. She continued her vicious 
courses, an object of hatred and contempt, 
which from time to time exposed her to 
severe mortification. Her wretched ex- 
istence closed in 1485. She died at Paris, 
abandoned by all. “‘Desertion,” says the 
history quoted in the early part of this 
article, “may be said to have followed her 
to the grave.” John Giffart, her coun- 
sellor, and Happart, her confessor, led the 
funeral procession. The corpse was fol- 
lowed by one German lady, and some 
young females belonging to her household. 
They placed the coffin in a small boat with 
four attendants, who conducted it to the 
isle St Denis; and the monks to whom, 
when dying, she had given her little coun- 
try house at St Owen, got up for her, as 
well as they could, a:service in their deso- 
late abbey. 





ON THE ELECTRICITY OF THE 
ATMOSPHERE AND LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 

Tue inmmense mass of air and vapour sur- 

rounding our globe, constituting the at- 

mosphere, is always more or less charged 
with free electricity, sometimes in a posi- 
tive and at others in a negative condition. 

This state is seldom known to the many, 

being only detected by an instrument 

termed an electroscope; except in some few 
instances in very elevated situations, and 
where the atmosphere is highly charged, 


it has been detected by a luminous point 
of a pale bluish colour, at the mast-heads 
of vessels, and on the spears of soldiers.* 

The free electricity of the pe 
appears, from Williams’s ‘Climate of Eng- 
land,’ and from recent experiments by Mr 
Price, to be essential to and influenced by 
all growing vegetables. These, by thin 
leafless points, are constantly conveying 
the electricity down through their trunks 
into the earth, a process which appears to 
be essential to the growth and fructifica- 
tion of the plant. How this electricity is 
produced in the atmosphere is a pro 
yet unsolved, as also its connexion with 
animal and vegetable life. 

It is not, however, this phenomenon that 
we propose to consider in our present arti- 
cle, but rather that splendid convulsion of 
the elements which, by its sudden and all- 
powerful force, will frequently level even 
the stoutest hearts to the condition of the 


** Poor Indian, whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds, and hears him in the wind.” 


The electrical discharges comprehended 
under the general term lightning, differ 
materially in their effects, in reference 
the danger which may be ——— 
from the passage of the fluid. jus, fre- 
quently in the evenings of sultry days we 
have very brilliant discharges of the elec- 
tric fluid, commonly called summer light- 
ning, resulting from the approach of two 
clouds, oppositely charged, within what is 
termed the striking distance, the electric 
fluid then breaking through the resistance 
of the intervening air, effecting the equili- 
brium of the two clouds. 

The next condition, and that which more 
immediately demands our attention, is 
when the earth is included as one of the 
boundary planes between which the elec- 
tric fluid has to pass, that is, either it 
passes from the clouds to the earth, or vice 
versa, the former being much more frequent 
than the latter. It is this effect which we 
have now to consider, with a view to pro- 
tect ourselves from the dev: ing results 
which sometimes attend its passage. We 
are indebted to the “immortal Franklin ” 
for having pointed out a simple yet effica- 
cious plan, by which much of the injury 
likely to occur may be avoided. It unfor- 
tunately but too frequently happens, that 
that which every individual could have, 
few care to possess. This circumstance, 
combined with ignorance and prejudice, 
has.contributed in a great degree to pre- 
vent the universal employment a 
most valuable lightning 
conductor, in its simplest form, consists of 
a rod of iron or copper, about half an inch 
in diameter, firmly fixed to the wall of the 





° Fe eens e te toate 
appellations, as Castor and;Pollux; French, 
‘eu de St Elm ; by the Germans, Elmsfeuer. , 
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house, extending from a foot above the 
building, and terminating about three or 
four feet in the earth. In attaching it to 
the building staples of the same metal as 
the rod may be employed, driven into the 
brickwork, without any foolish attempt at 
insulation. The rod may, or may not, be 
pointed at its upper extremity, and the 
old custom of making the point of gold 
can only add to the expense without any 
corresponding benefit. The only subject 
of importance in the erection of the con- 
ductor, more particularly when the building 
to which it is applied extends over a con- 
siderable space, is that of bringing into 
metallic connexion all the metal gutters, 
water-spouts, and other pieces of metal 
upon or about the roof,with the conductor, 
by copper or lead bands of the requisite 
length, and about three quarters of an 
inch in width. 

In most of the towns and cities in this 
country nearly every house is provided with 
more than two-thirds of a lightning con- 
ductor, in the metallic pipe attached to the 
house for conveying the rain water from 
the roof; to complete this it is merely ne- 
cessary to affix to the chimnies an iron or 
copper rod, allowing the lower end to ter- 
minate in the upper portion or shoe of the 
water pipe, and attaching to the latter, 
should it not extend sufficiently deep, 
which is seldom the case, a rod of iron 
driven a few feet into the earth.* 

The absurd and childish fears which 
some entertain in reference to the attract- 
ive power of metals, more particularly iron 
and steel, for the electric fluid, is unworthy 
of amoment’s consideration. The first au- 
thorities of the present day assign to 
the lightning conductor and metals gener- 
ally, an action purely passive, viz., that, 
should the electric fluid in its descent to 
the earth pass in a line, or if it is destined 
to enter the earth over which entry the 
house offers a feeble resistance, it would, 
were it not for the conductor, pass through 
the building ; but as the fluid in its pas- 
sage at all times travels in the line of least 
resistance, that line, as far as the house is 
concerned, will be the metallic rod by which 

it is safely, and in most instances imper- 
ceptibly, conveyed into the earth, when all 
action ceases. B. 





A WEEK AT HAMPTON COURT. 
Letter II. 
We halted in our last letter at Hampton 
church. The most ancient monument 
herein is to the memory of a lady named 
Pen, whose effigy is still in existence, and 
who died in the sixteenth century. A 
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* The writer has had his house thus fitted by 
Messrs Gale and Co. of 320 Oxford street, who he 
has no doubt would willingly give any information 
to parties desirous of availing themselves of this 
economical mode of protection. 


most profuse poetical eulogium on her 

virtues may be read by those who have 

leisure. A more simple and interesting 
epitaph is as follows :— 

“ Here lyeth the body of Huntingdon Shaw, 
of Nottingham, who died at Hampton court 
on the 20 day of October, 1710. He was 
an artist in his way. He designed and ex- 
ecuted the ornamental ironwork at Hamp- 
ton Court Palace.” 


The “ornamental” ironwork here al- 
luded to is that which separates the Deer 
(or Home) park from the terrace next the 
Thames, and will be found by those who 
will take the trouble to inspect it well 
worthy the artistical genius of Huntingdon 
Shaw. The length of this fence is some- 
thing less than half a mile, and it is divided 
into twelve compartments by screens of 
wrought iron, emblematical of the nation 
and its then ally—France. The design is 
uniform throughout, and the devices are— 
the order of the garter, England; the 
fleurs-de-lis, France ; the initials G. M., 
for William and Mary, in whose reign it 
was erected ; the thistle, Scotland; the 
rose, England ; the harp, Ireland. Next 
comes a larger work, the centre piece, 
when the same order of devices occur to 
complete the uniformity of the design. 
Observe, however, that the last of these 
screens has been recently restored. 

Sunbury is one of the numerous plea- 
sant villages on the banks of the Thames. 
Its church, having been modernized, pre- 
sents little attraction either without or 
within, and we were surprised to find a 
record above a century and a half old— 


“Under this pwe (pew) on the right hand 
lyeth the bodye of Richard Billingsley, son 
of Richard Billingsley, Gentleman, of the 
parish of Saint Martin’s, Westminster, who 
was unhappily drowned on the 15 of Sep- 
tember, 1689.” 

Pursuing the road by the river, and 
crossing it at Walton bridge, the village of 
Walton-on-Thames will be found of a 
remarkably secluded character, but its 
church is not without interest in several 
particulars a notice to the following 
effect greets your entrance :— 

‘* He that cometh here to pray 
And malice doth retain, 
Need make no stay, but go his way, 
His prayers shall be in vain.” 

Richard Boyle, Lord Viscount Shannon, 
is honoured, and, according to his epitaph, 
most deservedly, with a splendid monu- 
ment by Roubilliac (1740), the great sculp- 
tor, who, it may be pi was inca- 
pable of executing an inferior work. As 
a contrast to the elaborate fashion of 
honouring the dead of the last century, we 
now draw the reader’s attention to one of 
the most perfect specimens of brass re- 
cords we remember to have seen. 

Near the altar, on a mahogany tablet, 














are placed certain engravings representing 

the effigies of the defunct and his family, 

to whom we are introduced by the follow- 

ing epitaph in old English characters :— 

“Here lyeth ye bodye of John’ Selwyn, 
yang at of her Majestie’s parke of 
Otelande, under the Right Honourable 
Charles Howarde, Lord Admyral of Eng- 
lande, his good lorde and master, who had 
issue by Susan his wyfe V sonnes and VI 
daughters, all living at his death, and de- 
parted out of this worlde the xxii day of 
March, a. p. 1587.” 


“Keeper of her Majestie's park of Ote- 
lande.” The domain of Oatlands, late the 
residence of the Duke of York, adjoins 
Walton parish, and from the above it ap- 
pears that the property, in the reign of 
Elizabeth, was vested in Howard, the Lord 
High Admiral of England, who partially 
commanded the Spanish Armada. 

The “ effigies ” alluded to represent Sel- 
wyn and his wife, six daughters and five 
sons, all full-length figures, and engraved 
with great force and spirit ; but it should 
be remarked, as a defect in the state of the 
art of drawing in those days, that the 
eleven children are all of one size! At 
the top is a spirited representation of the 
manner of Selwyn’s death. He is seated 
on a stag, and has plunged a dagger into 
its neck, having undertaken, either in the 
way of wager or a trial of skill, so to de- 
stroy the animal, but, as tradition says, he 
met his death in the attempt; the stag 
having, at the moment he was struck, 
thrown back his head, and killed Selwyn 
by a blow of his horns. 

We consider these mementos of the dead 
in brass as belonging to a very interesting 
period in the history of our country— the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; and 
from the enduring quality of the material 
employed, a better history of that era may 
be read in all our old churches than of any 
other ancient period. It can only be a 
matter of conjecture if the effigies of the 
individuals were really attempts at por- 
traits in stature and features, or whether 
the artist worked from memory or imagi- 
nation. Most of those we have inspected 
(and they are not a few) are erect or in 
the attitude of prayer, and from the 
great similarity in the workmanship, 
they were probably executed in a metro- 
politan manufactory, in the same manner 
as the “New road,” on the way to Pad- 
dington, is the depét for talent in tomb- 
stones, a more perishable material than 
that on which we have shortly digressed. 

A curiosity of another description exists 
in this church, being a machine, something 
allied to the ancient ducking stool, as a 
cure for scolds. It consists of an open 
mask of iron, constructed to fasten over 
the face, with a projection about an inch 
and a half long passing into the mouth, 
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and most effectually gagging the individual. 

The inscription upon it, which is nearly 

po aaars by age and oxidation, states 

that— ; 

“Chester presents Walton with a bridle, 

To curb woman’s tongues that talk too idle. 
Anno. 1633.” * 

Pursuing these inquiries on the Surrey 
side of the Thames, we find the old 
churches of East and West Moulsey. The 
latter being under repair, we only ob- 
served in the churchyard that there are 
ten distinct graves where lie the Nightin- 
gale family! At East Moulsey the oldest 
inscription again breathes the atmosphere 
of royalty. 

“Here lyeth Anthonie Standen, Gentn., 
third son of Edmund Standen, Esq. which 
Anthonie was cup-bearer to the King of 
Scotland, sometyme Lord Dudley, father 
to King James, now of England, and also 
sworne servant to his Majestie, who, after 
much experience in the various states of 
humane things, marying, bequeathed him- 
self to a private and quiet life, where, not- 
withstanding, evermore endeavouring (al- 
though with his own cost) to make peace 
between those that were att debate, pro- 
moting the poor man’s cause often with his 
own expense, and full of other pious workes, 
departed this life the x of Marche, 1611, 
in the 71 year of his age.” 

At Kingston church there is an excel- 
lent organ, which is done full justice to by 
the artist who plays it ; and moreover, 
this being an ancient borough town, 
the corporate body, attended by the 
“mace,” &c., are rather a conspicuous 
assemblage. At Petersham, near Rich- 
mond, is one of the smallest edifices of the 
district, containing an ancient monument 
consisting of two reclining figures. Ted- 
dington, Thames Ditton, and Twicken- 
ham, all offer objects of some interest ; and 
amongst the new buildings of the present 
century is the District church of the latter 
place, a remarkably neat building as to ar- 
chitecture and internal accommodations, 
besides having the best singing choir of 
the twelve churches of Middlesex and Sur- 
rey over which the reader has travelled 
with us. The rich and beautiful lands 
around it, formerly belonging to Pope's 
Villa, are immediately to be sold in small 
plots for building purposes. 


LIFE OF OEHLENSCHLAGER, THE 
DANISH POET. 
(Continued from last week. ) 

As soon as matters had subsided into 
something like quietness, Oehlenschlager 
hastened to leave Weimar, now converted 
into a lazaretto, and where the very 
theatre was at that moment used as an 
hospital for the wounded. He pursued his 
way by Gotha towards Paris, through a 
track marked by misery and - desolation; 
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the coachman drove over corn-fields thick 
with grain, and when Oehlenschliger re- 
monstrated with him on his wantonness, 
coolly observed “It was war time,” and, 
like the Lady Baussiére, rode on. 

- In Paris, Oehlenschlager devoted him- 
self with activity to composition. ‘Hakon 
Jarl,’ ‘Palnatoke,’ and ‘Axel and Wal- 
burg,’ three tragedies on national subjects, 
were completed during his residence in 
that — Though Oehlenschlager had 
drunk deeply from the fountain of German 
literature in his preliminary course of 
reading, these tragedies are no echoes 
of any particular school, but are full of 
originality and independence of mind, both 
in their tion and execution. The 
coarse personifications of Kotzebue, at one 
time so enthusiastically admired and imi- 
tated—and from their very faults always 
likely to conciliate a certain class of spec- 
tators—had been succeeded by the empire 
of the romantic in its different modes and 
applications. In the works of Werner, 
and still more of Milner, Raupach, and 
others, it appears in its coarsest shape, in 
the garb of exploded superstitions long 
since worn out as to all influence on the 
mind, and in the employment of a dark, 
inscrutable, and arbitrary fate, as the 
leading principle of dramatic action—in 
views of life, where man is represented as 
a puppet driven about by an invisible hand, 
scared by dreams and forebodings, com- 
forted by prophetic visions and mystic 
extacies. Free will is represented as 
crushed at once beneath a blind unalter- 
able fate; the victim of crime falls, not by 
gradual seductions and temptations, with 
struggles, with relentings, with remorse, 
but at once and for ever:—everything 
seemed arranged for him by fate itself; the 
victim is bound, the dagger is thrust into 
his hands; it is the 24th or the 29th Feb- 
ruary, the doomed anniversary of crime; 
the clock strikes twelve, and the murder 
is done with as little free agency on the 
part of the perpetrator as if it were per- 
formed by steam. Surrounded as we are 
on all sides in these fate tragedies with in- 
fernal influences, we may truly say with 
Ferdinand, when he leaps into the sea, 


Bs nelly Hell is empty, 
And all the devils are here !’ 


In the hands of Tieck and the Schlegels 
the romantic assumes a more refined dis- 
guise. The dark Nemesis which stalks 
openly through the gloomy castles and 
vaults of Werner, Miillner, Grillparzer, and 
the rest, is here kept in the background, 
visible only in dim and distant outline, or 
shown under the doubtful twilight of a 
rich and balmy eve:—the masks and dag- 
gers of Werner, Ingemann, and Raupach; 
the ghastly presentiments of Mallner and 
Grillparzer are thrown aside as too coarse 
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and vulgar instruments of excitement ; 
but still we are left wandering in a land of 
wonders, to which we have been abruptly 
transferred, without anything to connect 
us with it ; still we are in the same region 
of shadows, calling shapes, airy tongues, 
and inexplicable emotions, in which we 
trod when under the guidance of the for- 
mer votaries of the romantic. In short, 
the wonders of the mind within instead of 
miracles from without, continue to haunt 
and hover round us; theold Marchen and 
devout legends of the middle ages take the 
place of the half-pagan, half-christian su- 
perstitions of the other class; and ‘ Guilt,’ 
and the ‘ Twenty-ninth of February’ are 
only exchanged for something as unsub- 
stantial in ‘ Octavian’ and the ‘ Holy Ge- 
noveva.’ 

Both these conventional systems Oehlen- 
schlager has ventured, greatly to the an- 
noyance of some of the critics of the Tieck 
school, to throw aside ; though fully sensi- 
ble of the dramatic capabilities afforded by 
the romantic, or the power of the super- 
stitions of the middle ages, or of the 
lingering remains of yet more ancient my- 
thologies, when judiciously kept down, and 
used only as an accessary to the picture of 
feelings and passions, as they were and aré. 
His studies under Arndt had deeply im- 
bued him with the knowledge of the Son 
dinavian mythology, and with the spirit 
of the elder times of Denmark and Nor- 
way. The wild, savage, straightforward 
energy and calm submission to their fate, 
when it overtakes them, which characterise 
those ancient sea-kings; the pure, exalted, 
constant attachment, or passive courage of 
their northern dames; the contrast of the 
dark and gloomy religion of Paganism, 
with its maxims of cruelty, its blood-stai 
altars and human victims, with the spirit 
of Christianity, its milder manners and 
purer precepts ; or occasionally with the 
more temporal devices of monkish super- 
stitions and fraud; are themes which, in 
the hands of Oehlenschliger, are made to 
yield the most striking materials for tra- 
gedy; while his perfect acquaintance with 
the time is shown, not in the accumulation 
of minute particulars or antiquarian allu- 
sions, but in a primeval simplicity, and 
essential truth pervading and informing 
the whole. The superstitions of the time, 
Pagan or Christian, he also employs with- 
out hesitation; for to have omitted them 
as influential motives of conduct, would 
have been to have left out one of the most 
marking features in the character of the 
age; but they are used sparingly, not as 
the grand moving principle of the drama. 

In ‘ Hakon Jarl,’ a usurping heathen 
tyrant is opposed to the young and right - 
ful heir of the throne, who is a Christian. 
The deep, steady, unflinching cruelty and 
bloody superstition of Hakon, are por- 
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trayed with a force and'truth which make 


almost infant‘son, Erling, would not be en- 
dured on the stage in this country; we 
hardly think on that of any other. The 
good old Horatian precept, “Nec pueros 
coram populo Medea trucidet,” is, we sus- 

of universal and invariable applica- 
tion. Yet individual scenes of this play 
are rich in poetical beauties, and the im- 
pression of gloom and desolation from the 
whole is complete and consistent. An iron 
strength pervades the dialogue; solemnity 
and gloom rest upon the scenes, as’ if we 
were really’wandering in some druidical 


the dusky twilight of interlacing oaks and 
immemorial pines. 

As in ‘ Hakon Jarl” the piety of Christi- 
anity had been represented in contrast with 
the barbarity of Paganism, so in ‘ Palna- 
toke,’ an open honourable heathen nature 
is opposed to the artifices of monkish cun- 
ning. The main object of the play is:to 
paint the feelings of ‘one hitherto conscious 
of an unsullied fame, but’who, by having 
yielded to the passion of a moment, has 
stained the brightness of his shield by a 
stain which nothing but death—his own 
death—can efface. Having thrice detected 
the treacherous king in attempts upon his 
life, he at last yields to the demon of re- 
venge, enters the apartment where the 
royal assassin is sitting to receive the tid- 
ings of Palnatoke’s death, and there pierces 
him with an arrow from his unerring bow, 
for Palnatoke is the Tell of Denmark, and 
this play opens with a scene (founded on 
tradition) similar to that of the apple in 
the square at Altdorf. Though he feels 
that the treacherous monarch has deserved 
his fate, yet the thought that he had thus 
slain an old man unable to resist him preys 
upon his mind, and he looks for death as 
the only means of restoring his fame, or 
tranquillising the deep feeling of remorse 
which gnaws his mind. Knowing that he 
has been invited to the funeral of the king 
only with the secret view of arresting him, 
he shrinks not from going thither, and in 
the face of the assembled multitude avows 
the deed, and the motives which had ac- 
tuated him, and awes them into silence by 
his commanding deportment. The traitor, 
Fiolnir, who attempts to seize him, he cuts 
down upon the spot; then seating him at 
the table, with an energy which makes the 
very windows of the old hall shake above 
them, he thus: proceeds — 


‘* Peace in the hall I say!—By Asa Thor! 
Make but one motion to lay hold upon me, 
And your hearts’ blood shall answer it. 
[To Swend, the young King. 


Young Milkbeard, 
So thou wouldst lay thy hand upon a hero! 
Who was it taught thee, aye, who taught ye all, 
Ye smooth:tongued brood, to wield the sword in 


ye. 
[The warriors sheath their swords and sit down 


I could depart'at once. I'need not render 
Account to such as you; but Iam come 

To take farewell as would an honest man, 

And silence the reports that stain mine honour. 
J slew thy father, yesternight, because 

By fratricide he gained the throne; because 

He sold our Denmark to the priests, because 

He thrice before had aimed against my life. 
That is enough for my defence with 

The hoary sinner deserved his 

Farewell to thee and all, I sail for Usedom. 
Seek’st thou revenge? Then meet me like a man 
ja Pinger Brce upon the open sea, 

But stain not thou thine honour, nor insult 
The man who hath been more than father to thee. 


‘Palnatoke’ is distinguished by one pe- 
culiarity—the introduction of a new unity. 
Those of time and place, Oehlenschlager, 
like most of his northern brethren, holds 
rather cheap, but here we have, instead of 
them, the unity of sex, for females are, by 
a sort of Salic law of the drama, entirely 
excluded. If, however, they are somewhat 
unceremoniously used in this picture of 
the darker ages of Denmark, they are-re- 
stored to their ascendency in his next play 
of ‘ Axel and Walburg,’ of which love and 
constancy is the moving principle; and 
where a melting tenderness takes the place 
of that savage strength which had sparkled 
through ‘ Hakon Jarl,’ and ‘ Palnatoke.’ 

In Paris, where these tragedies were 
composed, Oehlenschlager had an oppor- 
tunity of becoming better acquainted with 
one who at a later period became his most 
determined enemy—the vain, witty, clever, 
but vacillating, Baggesen; as well as with 
Madame de Staél and Benjamin Constant. 
After a short tour through Switzerland, 
he went, by invitation, to visit Madame de 
Staél at Coppet, with whom Constant and 
Augustus Wm. Schlegel were then resid- 
ing. No very cordial union appears ever 
to have taken place between Schlegel and 
the Danish poet. The former thought the 
Dane too opinionated, too little disposed 
to adopt those views in criticism which he 
himeelf and his sect advocated; the latter 
thought the critic and philosopher’ too 
much attached to the aristocracy and the 
hierarchy, too exclusive and erigeant for 
his tastes, Schlegel read over Oehlen- 
schlager’s works, and assisted him in his 
German translations of them, but with a 
cautious abstinence from any remarks on 
their literary merits or demerits. With 
Madame de Staél he found himself more 
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at home. To her kindness, her talent, her 
enthusiasm, her deep and sincere love of 
truth, he does ample justice; making only 
some deduction for her vanity and her un- 
disguised want of sympathy with the calm, 
the simple, and the profound. If, however, 
Madame de Staél erred on the score of 
vanity—if a mote could be pointed out in 
her eye, it must be admitted that there 
was occasionally an absolute beam in that 
of her critic, whose conduct was really now 
and then perfectly ludicrous. Among other 
visitors, for instance, at this general literary 
meeting-house was Zacharias Werner. 
Oehlenschliger had read his ‘Sons of the 
Valley’ and his ‘ Consecration of Strength,’ 
but with some feeling of admiration for 
the occasional flashes of genius which in 
these tragic extravaganzas broke through 
the “blanket of the night,” he had an in- 
surmountable and well-founded dislike to 
his mystical esthetics, his violent con- 
trasts and transitions, and the inexplica- 
ble principles of composition which he had 
latterly adopted and advocated. All this, 
on the contrary, was just the thing likely 
to captivate Madame de Staél, ever anxious 
for originality, even when it was but a 
transition from bad to worse, and shaping, 
by the aid of her own fertile and brilliant 
imagination, a vast and magnificent out- 
line, out of those misty and objectless 
fragments, which were strewed about with 
a certain imposing and colossal vastness in 
the works of Werner and his brethren. 
She accordingly expressed enthusiastic ad- 
nniration of his ‘Attila,’ which he one day 
read aloud to the party at Coppet. A 
feeling of jealousy at the admiration so 
warmly expressed was probably awakened 
in Oehlenschlager’s mind, which was in- 
creased by an incident which shortly after- 
wards occurred. The poets were walking 
one day together on the Geneva road,when 
Oehlenschlager communicated to Werner 
the plan of a new tragedy he was then 
contemplating on the subject of the life 
and (traditional) death of Correggio, and 
in return begged to know the nature of 
the new “ Mystery,” on which he under- 
stood the visionary was engaged. ‘“ Excuse 
me,” said Werner, “ I have sometimes com- 
municated my plans to people beforehand, 
and somehow or other they always found 
their way into the newspapers.” Madame 
de Staél, coming up shortly afterwards, 
asked what they were talking of. “Iam 
scolding Werner,” said Oehlenschliger, 
* because, although I have told him the 
plan of my tragedy, he is making a mys- 
tery of his. Is it not too bad?” “ Ah!” 
said Madame, gravely, “ C’est une autre 
chose ; vous avez besoin de vous former.” — 

“ Without answering her,” says Oehlen- 
schlager, “I turned my back and left her. 
She waited, expecting me to return ; but 
as I did not make my appearance, she sent 
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a servant to inquire for me. I told her I 
was packing my trunks in order to depart. 
She then came to me in the kindest man- 
ner, and begged me to remain and not to 
be angry. ‘You know,’ said she, ‘how 
much I esteem you; I prize Werner on 
account of his poems, but you on your 
own account.’ I assured her that her 
friendship did me honour, and that if I 
were nothing more than a promising youth, 
as she seemed to think, that would be 
enough ; but that I had written as long 
and as much as Werner; that I did not 
think I had anything to learn from him ; 
for though he possessed genius and good- 
ness of heart, he wanted good taste entirely, 
and if he went on as he was doing, would 
soon want good sense also: that I could 
not expect her to have any great consider- 
ation for me as a poet, since she was as yet 
acquainted with none of my works ; only 
she might have deferred, till further ac- 
quaintance, the judgment she had pro- 
nounced as to my poetical deficiencies. 
She agreed with me, and so peace was 
concluded. Shortly afterwards she had 
an opportunity of perusing my ‘Hakon 
Jarl’ and ‘Aladdin,’ and then she found 
I had no need to go to school to Werner.” 
(To be continued.) 





THE BLUSH. 

(From the Italian.) 
In vain the bosom labours to conceal, 
The wound which faithful hearts alone can 

feel ; 
The rising sigh—the tear, it may repress, 
That none from these may know the heart’s 
stress. 

But now, impetuous grown, the prisoner 


rushes, 
To the fair cheek, and Love’s disclosed in 
blushes. 





ELEANOR RumnNINGE, THE Goop ALE- 
wiFE.—John Skelton, the poet-laureat to 
Henry VII, wrote the following lines of a 
seller of good ale. To a modern ear they 
will hardly seem so smooth or so soft as 
might have been expected from the pen 
of a courtly poet :— 

“ This comeley dame, 
I understande her name 
Is Elynoure Rumninge, 
At home in her wonryng ; 
And, as men say, 
She dwelt in South-ray, 
In a certaine stede 
By side Lederede. 
She is a tonnishe gyb 
The devell and she be sid: 
But to make up my tale, 
She brueth noppy ale 
And maketh thereof poorte sale, 
To travellers, to tinkers 
To stewters, to swinkers, 
And all good ale drynkers, 
And bringe themselelf bare, 
With nowe, awaye themare, 
And let us sley care, 

wise as an hare.” 





Sa SS 
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Arms. Quarterly, or. and gu., over all a bend, vair. 
Crest. Out of a coronet, composed of eight fleurs-de-lis, or., an estoile of a like number 


of points, ar. 
'upporters. Two leopards, ar. 
Motto. “ Aut nunquam tentes, aut perfice.” 


THE NOBLE HOUSE OF DORSET. 
Tue Sackvilles or Saukevilles are among 
the families who have been of importance 
in England from the time of the conquest. 
Sir Robert de Saukerville, third son of 
Herbert de Salkavilla, who was one of the 
commanders who came with William from 
Normandy, is named as the founder of the 
house. A descendant of his, John Sack- 
ville, Esq., was sheriff of the counties of 
Sussex and Surrey in the time of Henry 
VIII, and member of parliament for East 
Greenwich in the 4th and 5th of Phillip 
and Mary, being the only return ever 
made for Greenwich before the passing 
of the Reform Bill. He married Anne, 
second daughter of Sir William Boleyn, 
Knight. By this lady, who was aunt to 
Queen Anne Boleyn, he had a large family. 
His eldest son, Sir Richard Sackville, 
who succeeded him, was a member of the 
Privy Council in the reigns of Mary and 
Elizabeth, chancellor of the Court of Aug- 
mentations in the former, and under- 
treasurer in the latter. He was also 
member of parliament for Kent and after- 
wards for Surrey. He was succeeded in 
his estates by his son Thomas Sackville, 
Esq., who was knighted in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, June 8, 1567, by the 
Duke of Norfolk, and on the same day he 
was created a peer of the realm, under the 
title of Baron Buckhurst, of Buckhurst, 
county Sussex. He became Lord High 
Treasurer of England in 1594, and on the 
13th of March, 1603-4 he was advanced 
to the rank of an Earl, by the title of Earl 
of Dorset. He is well known to fame both 
as a Latin and English poet. He went to 
the Inner Temple, but studied the Muses 
rather than law, and wrote the tragedy 
of ‘Gorbaduck,’ which was performed in 
the great hall of the inn at a grand 
Christmas entertainment, and afterwards 
before the Queen at Whitehall, the 18th 
of January, 1561. He was Lord Steward 
of England at the time of the trial of the 
Earl of Essex. He was succeeded in his 
title by Robert his eldest son, who was 
followed by his eldest son Richard. The 


“Either never attempt, or accomplish.” 


last-named peer dying, left two daughters, 
and the honours of the family next de- 
volved upon Edward his brother, K.G. 
This nobleman, before he came to his title, 
was involved in a fatal and remarkable 
duel, of which an interesting and detailed 
narrative, written by himself, will be found 
at page 61 of the present volume of ‘The 
Mirror.’ He was a leading member of the 
government of Charles the First, and the 
melancholy end of that monarch so affected 
him ons, after the event, his lordship never 
left his house. 

His son and grandson, Richard and 
Charles, were the next wearers of the title. 
The latter was created, April 4, 1675, Baron 
Cranfield of Cranfield, county of Bedford, 
and Earl of Middlesex. His son and heir, 
Lionel Cranfield, became Duke of Dorset, 
June 7,1720. He was succeeded by his 
eldest son Charles, and the nephew ofthe the 
latter, John Frederick, succeeded him. 
George John Frederick, his eldest son, was 
the fourth Duke. A fall from his horse 
while hunting terminated his life, February 
14, 1815, being then but twenty-two years 
of age. He was at the time on a visit to 
his mother, and Earl Whitford, then Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. As this Duke was 
unmarried at the time of his death, he was 
succeeded by his cousin Charles Sackville 
Germain, lately deceased. He was son to 
the once celebrated Lord George Germain, 
on whose demise, August 26, 1786, he sac- 
ceeded to the Viscounty of Sackville and 
Barony of Bolebrooke. 





Stage Feeling.—Austin used to relate 
that, in walking up the stage with Gar- 
rick, until the applause which followed 
one of his displays in ‘ Lear’ should subside, 
the great actor thrust his tongue in his 
cheek, and said, with a chuckle, “Joe, this 
is stage-feeling.” On another occasion, 
King, the celebrated comedian, reported, in 
the same character, Garrick, in a part where 
his pathos filled the eyes of his audience 
with tears, used the like action, at the 
same time saying, “Tt will do, Tom ; d—n 
me, it will do.” 
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RELICS OF LONDON. 
No. XVI—Scarrerep Re ics. 
(Concluding Paper. ) 
“ SoLiTarY ruins, sacred tombs, ye moul- 
dering and silent walls, all hail! While 
the vulgar shrink from your aspect with 
secret terror, my heart finds in the con- 
templation a thousand delicious senti- 
ments, a thousand admirable reflections. 
Pregnant I may truly call you with useful 
lessons, with pathetic and irresistible ad- 
vice to the man who kuows how to consult 
you.” Such was the exclamation of the 
French philosopher, De Volney ; and who, 
with a mind capable of reflection and sus- 
ceptible of pleasing impressions, can fail 
to echo those sentiments when viewing the 
ruins of ages passed away ; or to say, with 
Webster, 
‘I do love these anncient ruines ; 

We never tread upon them but we sett our foot 

Upon some reverende historie.” 

And are the remnants of antiquity which 
we have visited in the course of our peram- 
bulations less suggestive of “delicious senti- 
ments and admirable reflections,” than the 
ruins of the east ? Have we not relics of 
Roman grandeur ?—and memorials of the 
prowess of the Templars and of the piety 
of the White Cross Knights?—coeval with 
the days of chivalry, and still, though 
mouldering and crumbling to dust,—still 
surviving and magnificient even in decay ? 
Look at St John’s Gate, and the Temple 
Church, London Stone, and the City Wall, 
which, though centuries have passed away 
since the hands that reared them have 
mingled with the dust, yet exist, strong 
and stately to the last—worthy memorials 
of their founders. 

Glance at the manners of the middle 
ages, for in London you have ample ma- 
terials for the retrospect. Crosby Hall 
and Winchester street are before you — 
what think you of the domestic architec- 
ture of your forefathers ? Perhaps, reader, 
you would see memorials of chivalry? Off 
then to the Tower, the palace and the 
prison of the fifteenth century. Monastic 
institutions have passed away, but have 
they left no trace ?—Have we not inspected 
the ruins of the Bartholomew’s, St Augus- 
tine’s, and St Helen’s ? Who, then, will 
pretend that London is poor in antiquarian 
remains ? 

I have passed many a pleasant and in- 
structive hour in seeking these relics ; but 
how many yet remain unseen ! how many 
are still buried beneath the surface, which 
the spade and the axe of the excavator are 
to lay bare to the admiration of future 
ages. We are living on a prolific soil, and 
every time we penctrate beyond its surface 
may open to us a mine of antiquarian in- 
terest, and frequently does disclose a trea- 
sure. far, however, as they are at 
present open to us, we have seen all the 
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relics of London which time has spared, 
and now we cannot conclude them more 
appropriately than by visiting the tomb of 
London’s great historian, honest, humble, 
good John Stowe. 

John Stowe and London ! how nearly 

identified is one word with the other. John 
Stowe and London! any one who has read 
the “Survaie” of the city’s quaint his- 
torian, must be convinced that John Stowe 
and London were made for each other. 
Had London not existed, Stowe would have 
lived and died the obscure tailor which he 
originally was, and, had it not been for 
Stowe, London would have been to us arid- 
dle incapable of solution—an immense mass 
of human life, collected no one knew when 
and no one knew how, an intricate labyrinth 
of houses and buildings, of whose origin and 
erection we should have been left in utter 
ignorance. It was reserved for a poor and 
half-starved tailor to search out the history 
of the greatest capital in the world, and to 
hand down to generations yet unborn, 
some account of its origin, its grandeur, 
and its wealth ; and fully and industriously 
did he perform his task—would that his 
reward been commensurate with his 
labour, and that it could not be said of the 
historian of so great a city that he died a 
beggar ! 
And so, reader, this stone beneath us 
covers the dust of that poor beggar—now 
equal to the richest monarch that the 
world ever courted, and the modest church 
of St Andrew Undershaft has the honour of 
containing the ashes of him whom men 
scorned and scouted, but whose name still 
lives, while the fame of those who despised 
him, rich and powerful though they were 
in their day, has:passed into oblivion and 
obscurity. How transient is the distinc- 
tion which riches purchase—how lasting 
that conferred by worth and genius ! 

And now, gentle reader, here, at the 
tomb of old John Stowe, we must part, and 
each go upon his separate way. Our search 
for relics is concluded,—we have examined 
all that remains, above ground, of ancient 
London; but when future excavations shall 
disclose some buried ruin, we may, perhaps, 
take another stroll to inspect it, and to 
feast our eyes upon the crumbling frag- 
ments of former days. 

ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 


(Our readers will be sorry to find Mr 
Andrews deems his task performed. His 
interesting papers will long be read with 
warm approbation, and we shall not be 
sorry if he find an excuse for resuming his 
antiquarian labours.—Eb. ] 





March of Lotterics. —The following notice 
was recently posted in the window of the 
Cherry Tree public-house, at Bromley, 
Middlesex :—“ A coffin to be raffle on to- 
morrow evening, Aug. 8, 1843.” 
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CLOTHS INSTANTANEOUSLY 
DRIED. 


Ir “The Wizard of the North,” or any other 
magician or conjuror, at the Adelphi The- 
atre or elsewhere, were to exhibit a gar- 


ment soaking in a tub of water and bone tent 


dry within the spaceof three or four minutes, 
it would be deemedan admirable deception, 


























and the would go away with an 
impression that some adroit substi- 
tution had been effected. Without trick or 
, this seeming 

sibility may now be fine Pe. 

Machine of Mr Robinson, of 
Charles street, Middlesex accom- 
plishes what in other days be deemed 

















a miracle. We have seen the machine, of A piece of woollen cloth rolled closely up 


which a representation is given above, in 
action, and the effect is really wonderful. 


was taken out of a pail, in which it had 
been completely saturated. It was put 
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into a chamber of the machine, and a han- 
dle like that ofa barrel organ being turned 
round for one minute only, it was produced 
so nearly dry that nota single drop of wa- 
ter could be extracted from it by wringing. 
After this it was only necessary to expose 
it to the fire for a minute or two, to air it 
off, and make it perfectly fit for immediate 
use. 

It is proper to state that in effecting this 
nothing is done that can in the slightest 
degree injure the fabric of the cloth. It 
is, as already mentioned, simply placed in 
a sort of pocket or bin, and then turned 
round, so that the water is expressed with- 
out the slightest injury to the linen or 
woollen goods. The machine generally 
used for public institutions occupies a space 
of four feet square; that for noblemen and 
gentlemen’s families is about three feet 
square, and generally worked by hand. 
There are two boxes of equal dimensions ; 
each will hold from ten to twelve pairs of 
sheets, or seven to nine pairs of blankets, 
and although full of water, the blankets in 
four minutes are nearly dry, only a slight 
moisture being left—the linen in eight mi- 
nutes. The process of wringing, so destruc- 
tive to linen, is wholly avoided. A great 
saving is thus offered to the public in the 
wear and tear, and, besides, we have better 
colour. The machine is worked with great 
rapidity, aided by a current of atmospheric 
air, which produces the desired effect ; and 
counterpanes or blankets, which have com- 
monly required a day, or more than one 
day, to drain, may now be completely dried 
within half an hour from their rinsing out. 

The discovery will prove of much im- 
portance to hospitals and public institu- 
tions. It has been already adopted with 
great success at the Hanwell, the Surrey, 
and the Northampton Lunatic Asylums ; 
in the Penitentiaries, Millbank and Penton- 
ville ; at the Foundling hospital; in the 
workhouses of St Martin, Marylebone, St 
James, and Lambeth; in the City Unions 
of Peckham and Stepney ; and in many 
large establishments in England and va- 
rious parts of Scotland. 


SUPERSTITIONS OF INDIA. 
A LADY RESCUED FROM BURNING. 
Ir is not impossible that the course of 
events will make us still more intimately 
acquainted with the superstitions and pe- 
culiar ideas of India than we are at pre- 
sent, long and intimate as our connexion 
has been with that part of the world. 
Though some of the practices of the ori- 
ginal natives are fully exposed to view, 
all pertaining to them is not so soon under- 
stood. In that part of India where our 
sway has been established for the most ex- 
tended period, from time to time we have 
been astonished by the discovery of prin- 
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ciples being in fearful action, the very exist- 
ence of which had never been suspected. 

The ancient usages of India in connexion 
with religion are very remarkable. Not 
only were the pious exercises or attitudes 
of the gymnolophists enjoyed by some.of 
the creeds which obtained them, but it was 
an established custom, and one continued 
down to the last century, for men to burn 
themselves. It got much out of fashion a 
hundred and fifty years ago; and notwith- 
standing Calenus and other philosophers 
had set the example of throwing themselves 
into the fire, as it was believed in later 
days that that was only because they were 
weary of life, those who were not tired of 
existence very rationally declined to follow 
in their footsteps. They continued notwith- 
standing to burn women with the bodies 
of their deceased husbands with great cere- 
mony. 

We do not remember to have seen any- 
where so carefully written a detail of all 
the circumstances connected with the 
burning of a widow, as that furnished 
by the Dutch Admiral Stavorinus, about 
the year 1770. The account he states to 
have been drawn up at the time. It has 
every appearance of being impartial and 
correct. 

“T was an eye witness of the burning of 
a Bengalese woman, and of the ceremo- 
nies which accompanied it ; and the fol- 
lowing is the account of it, which I drew 
up at the time :— 

On the 25th of November, having re- 
ceived intimation that this solemnity would 
take place about noon, I went betimes, 
with some of my friends, to the place which 
had been pointed out to us; it was a few 
paces out of Chinsurah, upon the banks of 
the Ganges. 

We here found the body of the de- 
ceased lying upon a kadel, or couch, co- 
vered with a piece of white cotton, and 
strewed with siri, or betel-leaves. 

The woman who was to be the victim 
sat upon the couch, at the foot end, with her 
legs crossed under her, and her face turned 
towards that of the deceased, which was 
uncovered. The husband seemed to me to 
have been a person of about fifty — 
of age, and his widow was full thirty. 
She had a yellow cotton cloth wrapped 
around her, and her arms and hands were 
adorned with rings of chancos. Her hair, 
which hung loose all round her head, was 
plentifully strewed with ground sandal- 
wood. She held a little green branch in 
her right hand, with which she drove 
away the flies from the body. 

Round her, upon the ground, sat ten 
or twelve women, who kept supplying her 
with fresh betel, a portion of which she 
had continually in her mouth; and when 
she had half masticated it, she gave it to 
one of her female friends, or to others of 
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the bystanders, who begged it of her, 
wrapped it up in pieces of cloth, and pre- 
served it as a relic. 

She sat, for the greatest part of the time, 
like one buried in the deepest meditation ; 
yet with a countenance that betrayed 
not the least signs of fear. The other 
women, her relations and friends, spoke to 
her continually of the happiness which 
she was about to enjoy with her husband, 
in a future life. One of these women, who 
sat behind her upon the couch, frequently 
embraced her, and seemed to talk the most, 
and very earnestly, with her. 

Besides the women, several men, as 
well her relations as brahmins, were pre- 
sent, who at intervals struck their cymbals, 
and beat their drums, accompanied by the 
songs or cries of the women, making & 
most deafening noise. About half-past ten 


o'clock they began to prepare the funeral 


pile, at a distance of a little more than eight 
feet from the spot where the unfortunate 
widow was sitting, but which she beheld 
with the most stoic indifference, as if it in 
no ways concerned her. 

The pile was made by driving four 
green bamboo stakes into the earth, leav- 
ing about five feet above the ground, and 
being about six feet from each other, form- 
ing a square, in which was first laid a layer 
of large firewood, which was very dry, and 
easily combustible ; upon this was put a 
quantity of dry straw, or reeds, which 
hung over beyond the wood, and was plen- 
tifully besmeared with ghee, which is a sort 
of butter when it becomes old and rank, 
This was done alternately, till the pile was 
about five feet in height ; and the whole 
was then strewed with fine powdered resin. 
Finally, a white cotton sheet, which was 
first washed in the Ganges, was spread 
over the pile, thus completely prepared for 
consuming the devoted victim. 

The widow was then admonished by a 
brahmin that it was time to begin the rites. 
She was then taken up by two women from 
the couch, carried a little further, and put 
down upon the ground, while the others 
made a circle round her, and continued to 
offer her fresh betel, accompanied by en- 


treaties, that, as she would, in so short a 


time, appear with her husband in the pre- 
sence of Ram, or their highest god, she 
would supplicate for various favours for 
them; and above all, that she would salute 
their deceased friends, vom she might 
meet in the celestial abodes, in their names. 

In the meantime, the body was taken up 
from the couch by four men, and carried 
to the river, where it was washed clean, 
and rubbed with turmeric, but which was 
afterwards washed off again. Upon this, 
one of the brahmins took'a little clay out 
of the river, and marked the forehead of 
the deceased with it, wrapping the body up 
in white linen; which, when this had been 
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done, was carried to the pile, and laid 
upon it. 

The woman, who had beheld all these 
poepesntions: was then led by two of her 

female relations to the Ganges, in order to 
wash in the river. When she came again 
upon the bank, her clothes were pulled off, 
and a piece of red silk and cotton gingham 
were wrapped round her body. One of her 
male relatives took out her gold nose jewel 
while she sat down, and gave it to her, but 
she returned it to him for a memorial of 
her. Hereupon she went again to the 
river, and taking up some water in her 
hands, muttered some prayers, and offered 
it tothe sun. All her ornaments were then 
taken from her, and her armlets were 
broken, and chaplets of white flowers were 
put upon her neck and hands. Her hair 
was tucked up with five combs, and her 
forehead was marked with clay in the 
same manner as that of her husband. Her 
head was covered with a piece of silk, and 
a cloth was tied round her body, in which 
the brahmins put some parched rice. 

She then took her last farewell’ of her 
friends, both men and women, who had as- 
sisted her in the preparation, and she was 
conducted by two of her female relations 
to the pile. When she came to it, she 
scattered from that side where the head of 
the deceased lay, flowers and parched rice 
upon the spectators. She then took some 
boiled rice, rolled up in a ball, and put it into 
the mouth of the deceased, laying several 
other similar balls of rice under the pile. 
Two brahmins next led her three times 
round it, while she threw parched rice 
among the bystanders, who gathered it up 
with great eagerness. The last time that 
she went round she set a little earthen 
burning lamp at each of the four corners. 
The whole of this was doneeduring an in- 
cessant noise of cymbals and drums, and 
amidst the shouts of the brahmins and of 
her relations. After having thus walked 
three times round the pile, she mounted 
courageously upon it, laid herself down 
upon the right side, next to the body, which 
she embraced with both her arms; a piece 
of white cotton was spread over them both; 
they were bound together over the arms 
and middle, with two easy bandages, and a 
quantity of firewood, straw, ghee, and resin, 
was laid upon them. In the last place her 
nearest relation, to whom she had given 
her nose jewel, came with a burning torch, 
and set the straw on fire, and in a moment 
the whole was in a flame. The noise of 
the drums was redoubled, and the shouts 
of the spectators were more loud and in- 
cessant than ever, so that the shrieks of 
the unfortunate woman, had she uttered 
any, could not possibly have been heard. 

What most surprised me at this horrid 
and barbarous rite, was the tranquillity of 
the woman, and the joy expressed by her 
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relations and the spectators. The wretched 
victim, who beheld these preparations 
making for her cruel death, seemed to be 
much less affected by it than we Euro- 
peans who were present. She underwent 
everything with the greatest intrepidity, 
and her countenance seemed at times to 
be animated with pleasure, even at the mo- 
ment when she was ascending the fatal 


Her feet appeared from between the 
firewood on the side where I stood ; and I 
had an opportunity of observing them, be- 
cause a little breeze, playing upon that 
side, cleared it of the flame and smoke; I 
paid peculiar attention to her, in order to 
discover whether any convulsive motions 
agitated her feet, but they remained im- 
movable in the midst of the conflagration. 

The women who were present, and who 
all, sooner or later, would have to undergo 
the same fate if they survived their hus- 
bands, appeared to rejoice at the sacrifice, 
and showed every token of exutation.” 

For a long period it was supposed 
that this custom was too general, and by 
the natives deemed too sacred, to admit of 
its being safely interfered with by the 
British. It however was at length for- 
bidden, and no fearful convulsion arose 
from the effort made to put down a practice 
80 revolting to humanity. 

How it. came to be supposed that the hor- 
rid custom was so dear to Indian hearts, we 
do not at this moment very distinctly re- 
member to have heard, but we have read of 
its being interfered with, and that by a few 
strangers, with impunity and success, as if 
those engaged in the work of death were 
little interested in seemg the butchery un- 
accomplished; as if they were glad to save 
themselves trouble. 

‘The Memoirs of a Gentleman who re- 
sided several years in the East Indies 
during the late Revolution,’ published by 
Donaldson in 1774, give a very curious and 
amusing account of an effort of this kind. 
The book is seriously written, and seems 
to have been put forth to serve the cause 
of truth. 

The writer was a medical man, and was 
called upon to attend the brother of a 
Rajah to whom he had engaged himself 
for pay in some other capacity, who was, 
however, too far gone for medicine to save, 
him. The doctor then gives the following 
narration of what followed immediately 
after the death of his patient. 

“ His wife was exceedingly pretty, and 
on or about seventeen years of age. The 
distance of their house from that of my 
Rajah was not great. 

When the news arrived that she was 
to burn herself the idea of her person was 
still fresh in my memory, and just at that 

time two Frenchmen came to the house of 
my Rajah. They had each a set of good 


pistols, and well tempered broad swords: 
and my seeing them so well armed induced 


me to form the resolution of setting the’ 


lady at liberty, so as to prevent her being 
burned. All the troops belonging to the 
Rajah were then on an expedition to assist 
the Nabob, and the Rajah, my master, being 
ill, he did not take the field. 

The inhabitants being mostly Gen- 
toos, who will not fight, we did not doubt 
but. three Europeans, properly armed, 
would put them all to the flight, nor will 
they attempt to rescue a woman after a 
European or any person who is not of 
their religion has touched her hand. 

I told my Rajah by one of the servants, 
that I intended to return to my own coun- 
try, and that unless he would pay me my 
wages I would be revenged on his son who 
was in the army. 

Upon that he sent me three hundred 
rupees and desired me to stay, telling me 
that he would use me well, and give me the 
same sum every month, which is about 
thirty-six pounds, However, I 
for I could not place any confidence in what 
he said ; and being determined to leave 
him, I asked such of the servants that at- 
tended me, whether they would assist me 
against the Gentoos ? 

The two Europeans were obliged to 
walk, but I took care to keep up their spi- 
rits by means of liquor which we 
took along with us. We arrived at the 
place where the horrid ceremony was 
to be performed just about daybreak, and 
about twelve o’clock, a fine bed embroi- 
dered with gold and silver, with the dead 
body upon it, and an urn to hold the ashes, 
were brought to the place. Perfumes were 
put under the bed, and the whole were ar- 
ranged with fine art. The place where 
the bed stood was raised about a yard from 
the ground, and the lady was brought to 
it in triumphant dress, in the richest man- 
ner, preceded by music, both vocal and in- 
strumental, according to the custom of the 
country. 

The vehicle in which she stood was 
wide open that every one might see her, 
and she looked at me in such a manner as 
to induce me to believe that she remem- 
bered. me. I looked at her in the. most 
sorrowful manner, as she turned her head 
three times while she sat.on the sofa. My 
men walked before me with swords drawn, 
according to the custom of the country, 
and I followed, attended by the two Euro- 


A parcel of the inhabitants, vile fel- 
lows whom they employed to hangunale- 
factors, attended with clubs in their ; : 
and the reason they do so is, that if the 
woman attempt to make her escape, they 
are to bring her back to the fire; but they 
are such cowardly fellows that few need be 
afraid of them. When the wood is kindled, 
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if the woman seeks to escape, they knock 
her down, and keep her fixed to her bed 
with their sticks. 

She was to dance three times round 
the bed before she went upon it, and I 
placed myself as near to it as I could pos- 
sibly get. In coming round the first time, 
she saw me, and fixed her eyes on me in 
the most wishful manner, as if desirous 
that I would save her. At that moment 
I caught her in my arms, while my two 
Europeans and my other servants pre- 
vented any one from emai me. Be 
carriage or palanquin was ly at a little 
distance, rf wee I told her that she 
should be treated with every mark of re- 
spect, she seemed content, and declared 
that she was willing to place herself under 
my protection. 

Upon that I placed her in my palan- 
quin, and walked on foot behind it, fol- 
lowed by the two Europeans and the Moor 
men, my servarits, whom I took care to 
make as cheerful as possible by giving 
them plenty of liquor. I humoured them 
lest they should take away my prize. 
However, the next morning, when I got 
up, the Europeans and two of my Moor 
men had deserted, taking with them all 
they could lay hold of.” 

The lady proved grateful, and after- 
wards rendered important services to her 
deliverer. 





Biscellaneous, 


TWIcKENHAM NEW ParK.—-The sale of 
the rich and beautiful grounds formerly 
belonging to Pope’s Villa has been adapted 
to the means of small capitalists who wish 
to secure a pleasant retreat now or here- 
after. This is not often done with a pro- 
perty so celebrated. It will destroy old 
— by creating a new neighbour- 


Porytecunic Institution.—-The direc- 
tors have advertised the temporary closing 
of their useful and instructive establishment 
for the laudable purpose of introducing, on 
a grand scale, Mr Armstrong’s new dis- 
covery of generating electricity through 
the agency of steam. It is not in the 
power of private individuals, or even pub- 
lic institutions, generally to afford room 
sufficient for machines of such magnitude 
as that now to be employed, or even the 
gigantic plate electric machine, which 
could only be effectively worked by steam 
power. Great credit is due to the direc- 
tors for the efforts they continue to make 
in the cause of science by the liberal ap- 
propriation of their funds to procure 
machinery so vast and magnificent, while 
the price of admission is not advanced, 
thus giving to the public, through the able 
assistance of the learned professors there 
engaged, the most complete explanation of 


any matter, chemical or philosophical, that 
may be arranged for the lectures of the 
day. The phi ical apparatus of this 
institution, as well as its laboratory, is not 
to be equalled in London, and of course it 
is no bull to say, cannot be approached 
anywhere else. a 

TENTIFIC ENTERPRISE, —A_ scientific 
expedition is commenced to the Xanthus, 
Mr Fellows is on his way to Malta, whence 
the expedition will start in October: ‘It 
will consist of 100 persons,—engineers, 
carpenters, masons, &c., besides an archi- 
tect and artist,—under Mr Fellows. A 
government steamer, the ‘ Medea,’ whose 
Officers, having been employed before, have 
volunteered again, is placed at his com- 
mand. They will arrive during the healthy 
season, and not, as was the case when the 
Syrian marbles were fetvixd away. o* the 
time when the climate becomes intolerabie. 
The firman given to Mr Fellows before is 
still in force ; the local pachas are prepared 
to render every assistance ; timberis felled 
in readiness to pack up all that may be 


acquired. ; 
Metons.—When the late SirA. Burnes re- 
turned from:his adventurous visit to Bok- 
hara, he mentioned, as one of the more 
remarkable products of that wanna its 
magnificent melons,—large, juicy, and rich 
beyond anything he had seen in the East. 
This fruit appears to have not less attracted 
attention among those who visited Cabul; 
and seeds have been sent home in abun- 
dance by officers employed in the Affghan 
expedition. These seeds are now bearing 
fruit, and delicious they prove: not hard- 
fleshed, with a thick rind, like oak bark, 
forming their larger part, and almost as 
indigestible as that sabstance,—but ‘noble 
fruits, thin-skinned, delicate, and’ almost 
wholly eatable. Such a one was produced 
at alate meeting of the Horticultural So- 


progress that has been silently made in 
gardening, than the skill with which this 
delicate fruit has been thus readily brought 
to perfection in a ‘most _unfavourable:sum- 
mer. In our opinion, a melon is an in- 
finitely better fruit than a pine- pro- 
vided it is like the Ispahan, the , 
or, above all, the Sirdar; it has the great 
merit. of being much more easily grown, 
and we strongly recommend everybody 
who values his dessert, not only in future 
to’procure seeds of the melons of the East, 
or of those which have been raised from 
them, such as the Beechwood, but in future 
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to expel the whole race of Cantaloupes and 
Rocks as entirely unworthy of a modern 
garden.— Gardeners’ Chronicle. 





The Gather. 


Extraordinary Discovery of Preserving 
Vegetables for an unlimited "perind Our 
energies and exertions of late years have 
been directed to the improvement in the 
growth of fruits and vegetables; but we 
have never yet been able to discover how 
to grow them at every season of the year; 
but,.thanks to the talent and research of 
a French gentleman, we are enabled, by a 
singular process, to enjoy not only fruits 
and vegetables, but poultry, game, meat, 
and even milk, at all times and all sea- 
sons. 

Window Duty.—The returns of window 
duty for the twelve towns in England pay- 
ing the largest amount, and just published 
by order of the House of Commons, gives 
the several amounts as follows :—For Bath, 
21,898/.; Birmingham, 11,093/.; Brighton, 
15,2161. ; Bristol, 15,056/.; Cheltenham, 
6,755l.; Clifton, 7,850/.; Leeds, 7,514. ; 
Liverpool, 30,7901.; Manchester, 19,1572.; 
Newcastle, 5,710/.; Norwich, 7,1411; Ply- 
mouth, 11,3912 

Tragic Vengeance.—Tuilia, in M. Pon- 
sard’s ‘ Lucréce,’ is made thus to flare 
up:— 

“ And when I die, before the shades I seek, 
I'll snatch my anger, while my ashes reck, 

From midst the pile, and bear it thence away, 

As flies the tiger to devour his prey. 

I'll cross the Styx, my vengeance fostering still, 

To make ali Hell accomplice of my will.” 


She ought to add— 

‘* Ye Gods, annihilate both space and time, 

To render my resolves just possible!” 

Art-Union.—Mr C. Landseer’s ‘ Monks 
of Melrose’ is the 400/. prize; and the 
‘Jephtha’s Daughter’ of O'Neil, has 
found a discriminating possessor in a 3001, 
prize-holder. 

Fattening of Cattle.—M. Caffin d’Orsigny 
states that every ration of food should be 
equal to 5 per cent. of the weight of flesh 
of the animal. 

Large Mushrooms.—Two prodigious mush- 
rooms were gathered on the 1st of August 
last; one in a field near Fort Green Cot- 
tage, Garstang, the residence of Mr Saul, 
which measured forty-two inches in cir- 
cumference, and had a stem six inches long 
and two inches in .diameter, the height of 
the whole being nine inches. is im- 
mense mushroom must have grown within 
twenty-four hours, as the ground had been 
looked over the previous evening, when 
there was no such thing to be found. The 
above was perfect in colour and well formed 
in all its parts. The other was gathered 
in Witinton Hall park, near Kirby Lons- 
dale, the residence of T. Green, Esq., and 
measured twenty-three inches and three 
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quarters in circumference; it was well 
formed, and in a state of growth when 
gathered. 

Literary Oddity—A new work has re- 
cently appeared at Berlin, by Goethe's 
well-known child correspondent, Bettina. 
It bears the singular title, ‘Dieses Bach 
gehort dem Kénig’—‘ This Book belongs 
to the King.’ 
anecdotes and reminiscences, said to be 
related by Goethe's mother. 

The Marquis de Fortia d’Ur:.an.—This 
nobleman lately died in Paris at the age of 
88 years. He was a member of the Aca- 
demy, author or editor of a great variety 
of works, and one of the most conspicuous 
amongst those who employ their wealth 
in the interest of letters. 

The Side-saddle.—Queen Anne, wife of 
Richard II, daughter of the Emperor 
Charles IV, is recorded to have first taught 
English ladies the present way of riding 
they now use. Before her time they were 
accustomed to ride “after the fashion of 
men.” 

Nuns and their Looking-glasses.— Pope 
Innocent X appointed a religieuse of great 
virtue, discretion, and experience, secretly 
to visit the nunneries, to persuade the 
nuns to discard everything not perfectly 
consistent with the state they had em- 
braced. He returned greatly edified with 
what he had seen, but not satisfied: edi- 
fied, because he had found such penances, 
such fasting, such discipline, such cilices, 
such praying and- devotions, that it had 
been necessary to moderate the excess of 
their ardour, and had persuaded them to 
part with all unsuited to their religious 
poverty and simplicity but one thing; but 
disappointed because he had not been able 
to make them part with that one from their 
walls, and still more from their affections. 
That one was the looking-glass, 
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It was first invented by 
Boyle, and was by him “anew assay in- 
strument.”. Dr D 8 made 
Jected b DG. Fordyce,’ Sykess hydro ? the 
feck . G. . Sykes's hydrometer is 
one authorised ior Sociremmans to be used in the 
Excise, to regulate the duties paid on it, §c. 
A.B. C.’s article we think will not interest those 
who are strangers to the parties to whom it refers. 
Next week we shall have the pleasure to lay before the 
readers of the ‘Mirror,’ part the first of ‘Original 
Notes of a Tour through Finland and Russia. 
Canstic’s ‘Satyr’ was not acknowledged because any 
acknowldgement that we could have made would 
not have been agreeable to the writer. 
The lines fromRichmond are not original, though sent 
as such. 
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